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For many years the separation of the Judicial from the
Executive functions was a plank in the Congress plat-
form. Under the British Indian system the District Oflicers
have many duties to perform, not the least among them
being the administration of Criminal Justice. The argu-
ments both in favour of, and against this system, have to
some extent been theoretical. It was urged in defence of
the plan that to deprive officers of their magisterial
powers would result in a deplorable loss of prestige; while
those who condemned it insisted that the ofliccr who
locally represented the Crown ought not to be judge and
prosecutor in one. It cannot honestly be said that cither
theory has been adequately put to the test. The prestige
of the officers has not been threatened because the change
has not been tried; nor can the opponents of the system
fairly claim that the combination of the two functions in
the same man has ever actually prejudiced the adminis-
tration of Criminal Justice. The more practical arguments
were, on the one side, that the revenue officer would have
more time to look after affairs which provided enough
work for one man; and on the other, that: the appointment:
of many new Magistrates would involve a wholly dis-
proportionate burden on the exchequer.

The two main arguments which had been advanced
against the system appeared to the Maharaja to be sound.
The special organization of Baroda State threw a great:
deal of revenue work upon one man, and there was no
fear that if magisterial powers were taken away he would
not find enough to do. The very argument of prestige, on
which the upholders of things as they were relied, was
turned against them, for His Highness thought that the
executive officers should not lie under the suspicion that
they depended upon their magisterial powers for their